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EVENTS OF 


Lorp Curzon’s reply to the German Note indicates 
that the British Government drifts, and is still without 
a European policy. The degree to which Mr. Bonar 
Law’s Cabinet lacks both nerve and intelligence becomes 
painfully apparent in the face of big issues. The best 
that can be said of the reply is that in moderately polite 
language Germany is invited to try again, and that its 
pompous and condescending phrases are quite free from 
menace. The remarkable thing about it is the omission 
of any reference to the most important and promising 
feature of the German offer, namely, the proposal to 
submit to impartial arbitration the question of her 
capacity to pay,—a proposal which Lord Curzon is 
scarcely entitled to overlook. 

* * * 

Suppose Germany were to submit an offer which 
the British Government considered reasonable,—has 
Lord Curzon made up his mind what he would do then? 
We know beforehand that the French Government 
would not agree with us in considering it reasonable. 
Ought Lord Curzon, in such circumstances, to encourage 
the Germans to make their maximum offer, unless he 
is prepared to back them up in the event of this offer 
being a fair one? Is he prepared to do this? The con- 
tingency is a real one, because the existing German offer, 
when expressed in terms of annuities, is, in fact, not 
much short of Mr. Bonar Law’s own proposal of 
January last. | Germany’s wisest course would be to 
build her next offer on the Bonar Law scheme, point- 
ing out clearly what parts of it, if any, need to be 
modified, and what parts she can accept. British 
opinion could then judge whether the desired modifica- 
tions were reasonable. 

* * * 

WE may be reaching a decisive point in the tide of 
public opinion. So long as the British public believe 
that France is genuinely seeking Reparations and that 
Germany is trying to evade payment, France will retain 


THE WEEK 


their sympathy, and will get the benefit of the doubt 
when she employs doubtful methods of pressure. Their 
confidence in France’s object has been shaken in various 
ways, but not, so far, destroyed. A move which clearly 
exhibited the true purposes of France and of Germany 
to the ordinary, sensible Englishman would have an 
extraordinary importance. If France turned out to 
deserve our confidence, well and good. If, on the other 
hand, the average Englishman were to become convinced 
that France is menacing the peace of Europe, is ruining 
our trade prosperity, is depriving us of our share of a 
genuine Reparation offer, and is spending money which 
she owes us on building aeroplanes not required against 
Germany,—there would be a change of opinion in this 
country which would surprise M. Poincaré, and perhaps 
Lord Curzon, too. ; 
* * * 

THe Russian debate last week produced notable 
speeches from Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. Asquith, 
and Mr. Lloyd George in favour of the maintenance of 
the Trade Agreement ; an equally notable appeal to the 
same end from a Unionist business man, Sir Allan 
Smith ; and a lengthy statement of Government policy by 
the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs. What this 
amounted to in essentials was merely an extension of the 
ten days’ time-limit set by Lord Curzon in his Note to 
Moscow. Mr. McNeill, carefully averting his eyes from 
the figure of M. Krassin in the Strangers’ Gallery, said 
that he understood M. Krassin had arrived in London, 
and that if he desired to see Lord Curzon, Lord Curzon 
would receive him and discuss with him point by point 
the British charges, but only on the clear understanding 
that the British claims must be satisfied in full. Reason- 
able time for communication between M. Krassin and 
Moscow would be given. All that can be said under the 
circumstances is that the Trade Agreement still has a 
chance. One of the points at issue seems to have been 
eliminated, for Mr. McNeill conceded in the course of 
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Tuesday’s debate that the offending Notes addressed by 
the Soviet official Weinstein to Mr. Hodgson might be 
considered withdrawn, which was what Lord Curzon 
demanded. On the trawler question some accommoda- 
tion ought to be reached, but the propaganda problem 
promises serious trouble, and the vitriolic attacks of 
M. Tchitcherin at Moscow and M. Radek at Berlin on 
this country, and Lord Curzon in particular, hardly 
serve to smooth M. Krassin’s path. 


* - * 


Tue sudden talk of another blaze in the Balkans 
cannot be dismissed lightly as baseless. The Lausanne 
Conference drags on in protracted futility, sole responsi- 
bility for the perilous and purposeless procrastination 
resting with the Turks, who seem bent on exposing the 
folly of apologists who insisted that the unchangeable 
had changed, and a new nation had come to birth at 
Angora. Meanwhile Greece is maintaining at ruinous 
cost on the Maritza an army which, in the opinion of 
most competent critics, could, if it chose, clear Eastern 
Thrace of Turks altogether. It obviously pays the 
Turks under those conditions to fritter away time in 
empty talk at Lausanne till the Greeks are compelled 
on financial grounds to disband their troops,—which 
might produce grave internal trouble. It would equally 
obviously, on a short view, pay the Greeks (who, in addi- 
tion, have an appalling refugee problem on their hands) 
to attack on the Maritza and have done with it. But 
though that temptation is strong, it will probably be 
resisted under the pressure of the Allies and the restrain- 
ing influence of M. Venizelos. The enterprise would 
moreover be fatal, as it would bring the Greeks sharp 
up against the Allies in Constantinople, and a Greek 
seizure of the city would never be tolerated. Meanwhile 
Bulgaria is in serious trouble with her autonomists in 
Macedonia; she has a quarrel with Greece over expul- 
sions of Bulgars from Western Thrace; and Bulgarian 
comitadjis are fighting across the Jugo-Slav border. If 
M. Stambulisky were capable of the folly of joining 
hands with Turks against Greeks, the whole peninsula 
would be instantly aflame. Fortunately there are no 
signs of such a move at Sofia. 


x ca * 


Tue Saar debate in the House of Commons has so 
far impressed the Chairman of the Governing Commis- 
sion as to lead him to declare his intention of withdrawing 
or substantially modifying the obnoxious decree, which 
Opposition speakers at Westminster riddled with 
unanswerable criticism, and Government speakers 
declined to defend. Meanwhile, it has become known 
that when M. Rault told the League Council at 
Geneva that the Technical Commission of Saar inhabi- 
tants had approved the decree, he was stating the precise 
contrary of the fact, that Commission having roundly 
condemned the document and expressed the view that 
existing laws were adequate to meet the needs of 
the situation. Since then the Governing Commission, 
by a majority of four to one, the Canadian member being 
as usual in an honourable minority, has promulgated 
another decree prohibiting peaceful picketing. Fortun- 
ately, the miners’ strike has since been settled—on a 
purely economic basis. The international inquiry which 
the British Government intends to propose into the 
working of the Saar Valley administration thus gains 
cumulative justification. But prompt accession to the 
demand for a special meeting of the League Council to 
insist on the immediate withdrawal of the original decree 
would have placed both this country and the League in 
a far stronger position. 





Tue visit of Marshal Foch to Poland and Czecho- 
Slovakia is a natural incident in France’s hardly dis- 
guised policy of the maintenance of Continental alliances 
to secure her in her next war. Lest what is sufficiently 
obvious in itself should escape the more obtuse among his 
readers, the special correspondent of the ‘‘ Daily Mail ” 
in Poland is at pains to point out that ‘‘ France, with her 
diminishing population, has done well to obtain as an 
ally such a prolific and martial nation, which in 
fifteen years’ time will be able if necessary to put a 
million men in. the field to hold Russia or Germany 
in check.” All the circumstances of Marshal Foch’s 
progress through Eastern Europe go to emphasize 
the contest that shapes itself more clearly every day 
between the aims of France and the spirit of the 
League of Nations. In such a contest Czecho-Slovakia 
may play a decisive part, for the moulders of foreign 
policy in that country, despite the welcome given to the 
Allied Commander-in-Chief, are doing their utmost to 
work through the League wherever possible. But with 
France ready to offer them loans despite her own financial 
condition, and to back them, regardless of the general 
interest, when they oppose the lifting of reparation liens 
on Hungary as a preliminary to her financial recovery, 
they are under strong temptation to take the old way of 
separate military alliances. Dr. Benes has a heavy 
responsibility on his shoulders. 

x +. * 


Ir is difficult enough for citizens of distant British 
dependencies to gain a hearing in London on grievances 
essentially local, but it is to be hoped that Liberals at 
least will force the question of the proposed electoral 
reforms in Ceylon to the front when the Colonial Office 
vote comes before Parliament. What is happening, in a 
word, is that the Governor of the island (which is, of 
course, a Crown Colony, having no connection with the 
Government of India) is endeavouring to impose a new 
electoral law which distributes seats on a communal basis 
and in a manner grossly unfair to the Sinhalese ho 
form the vast majority of the population. As an example 
it may be mentioned that the 8,300 Europeans in 
Ceylon are to have three members, or one to rather less 
than every 3,000 of the population, while the three 
million odd Sinhalese get fourteen members, or one to 
every 200,000. Burghers (persons of mixed, but pre- 
dominantly European, descent), Mohammedans, Indians, 
and Ceylon Tamils are all to have separate representa- 
tion, the obvious object being to ‘‘ divide and govern ”’ 
by means of official votes, which might be swamped if 
Ceylon really became a unity-and voted on a territorial 
basis. The Sinhalese themselves, while claiming that 
voting should be in the main territorial, are quite pre- 
pared to give the minorities a double vote by according 
them a limited communal representation in addition to 
the exercise of their franchise in the territorial con- 
stituencies. Unless the perpetuation of divisions and 
rivalries is a higher ideal than fusion and unity, the 
Sinhalese seem abundantly justified in their contentions. 
The matter should be thoroughly explored in the 
House of Commons. 

« * * : 

Tue Government’s appeal to the House of Lords in 
the O’Brien case collapsed very quickly, the House 
deciding by a majority that it was not competent to 
entertain an appeal. Mr. Bridgeman was able to pro- 
duce the body in the Court of Appeal, and Mr. O’Brien 
was duly discharged, to be immediately rearrested on the 
charge of Seditious Conspiracy. Mr. Bridgeman, too, 
is only at the beginning of his troubles. Without an 
Act of Indemnity, he would, it seems, be liable not only 
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for the payment of damages to each of the deportees, but 
also to all the penalties of premunire, which include loss 
of civil rights and of property, and indefinite imprison- 
ment. But the Bill of Indemnity which the Government 
have introduced, with its denial of any compensation to 
the deportees, is not likely to have an easy passage. The 
imprisonment and deportation of over a hundred British 
citizens, in defiance of the Habeas Corpus Act, is not a 
mere nothing, and as the Government have not shown 
themselves willing to accept any qualification of their 
power to arrest without trial, there is no reason why the 
Opposition should let them off lightly. 
« “ * 

Tue Conservative Party is unwilling to let slip the 
opportunity afforded it by its present tenure of office, 
and a reconnaissance in force of the Labour 
position is taking place. Earlier in the month 
Mr. G. B. Hurst introduced a Bill to repeal essential 
parts of the Trades Disputes Act of 1906. On Tuesday 
he introduced another to repeal a section of the Trade 
Union Act of 1871, and “ to emancipate trade unionists 
from the legal disabilities under which they laboured in 
regard to obtaining benefits from Trade Unions.”’ Neither 
of these little pleasantries is likely to make headway, but 
the official plan to deprive the political Labour Party of 
much of the financial support it receives from trade union 
funds is a much more serious matter. Lord Birken- 
head was to have interrogated the Government as to its 
intentions about it on Tuesday, but his motion has been 
postponed until after the recess. The Government is not 
likely to be very grateful to its inquisitor, for it cannot 
commit itself to a Bill on this subject without damaging 
itself badly in industrial constituencies, or declare itself 
against such a Bill without alienating Lord Younger. 
Lord Birkenhead, however, has never had the tranquillity 
of this Government very much at heart. 

* * * 

ArteR nearly three weeks Sir Hugh Fraser has 
issued his awards for the building industry on the inter- 
pretation of the national agreement and on the question 
of wage reductions. The interval has, however, been 
well spent, for much time and trouble has obviously 
been expended with a view to ensuring a fair settlement 
and a more satisfactory system of wage regulation in the 
future. Sir Hugh attributes the dispute over the terms 
of the national agreement to the vague wording of the 
document, which is to be revised generally. Wages are 
to be reduced by amounts which represent rather 
less than one-half of the employers’ demands—probably 
a Treasonable compromise—and in the future wages 
are to be governed solely by a sliding scale based on the 
official cost-of-living Index Number, independently 
of such factors as the state of trade. The award thus 
serves to intensify the anomalous distinction which is 
growing up between industries exposed to foreign compe- 
tition, where wages are governed by the state of trade, 
and those with a secure home market, where the cost of 
living is the determining factor. 

* te * 

Even those who have little patience with diatribes 
as to the decadence of British sport might be pardoned 
a moment’s thrill when the last of the American invaders 
passed out of the Amateur Golf Championship. There 
was something unusually dramatic in the turn of fortune 
by which Mr. Ouimet defeated Cyril Tolley, the favourite 
British “ hope,” only to go under, on the same day, in 
a grim struggle with Roger Wethered. After this, even 
Mr. Wethered’s superb play in the final round came as 
something of an anti-climax. Deal, it may be observed, 
was a triumph for youth, and the Beckett-Smith fight 


told the old story that “ youth will be served.’”” Among 
cricketers who, with a pathetic loyalty to the calendar, 
insist on pretending it is summer, the veterans are well to 
the fore. We all congratulate Jack Hobbs, who has never 
indulged in ‘‘ average-hunting,’”’ on his century of 
centuries; but we hope that as many places as possible 
will be found in representative games for the younger 
players on whom we must depend in the near future. 
The burning question in the lawn tennis world appears 
to be the craze for playing under a nom-de-guerre. 
Players who shun publicity need not enter tournaments, 
and it is openly said that the real motive is to cover 
lapses from form. The ‘‘ Westminster Gazette ’’ has 
threatened, if no action is taken, to publish the real 
names of the offenders, and we await developments with 


interest. 
*% % + 


In his speech at the Medical Society’s 150th anni- 
versary dinner on Tuesday Lord Dawson of Penn referred 
to the pressing problem of bringing the advantages of 
the special branches of medicine—radiology, bacteriology, 
and chemistry—within reach of the many. It is one of 
the paradoxes of this so-called capitalist State that at 
present these are available only for the needy poor who 
can obtain admission to the large hospitals, and that the 
medical service of all other classes, even the very rich, 
is seriously at fault. For a reasonably accurate diagnosis 
in the case of the majority of the ills of middle and later 
life it is necessary that the patient should be seen by 
not one but many specialists, working together as a team ; 
their scientific analyses, co-ordinated in a report, will 
present far more accurate data for a decision than the 
subjective impressions of a single consultant (often with 
a bee in his bonnet) which have to do duty now. The 
realization of a medical service based on these premises 
means the demolition of the existing professional 
organization, with its headquarters in Harley Street. 
For the surgeon or physician who lives there depends 
very largely for his income on the personal contact which 
he establishes with the students whom he teaches in the 
wards of a hospital—students who will soon be general 
practitioners, and who will call him for a consultation. 
In America the brothers Mayo, themselves most 
distinguished surgeons, have established at Rochester 
a clinic where the benefits of team work are made avail- 
able to all classes of the general public. Each patient, 
whatever his position, pays one-tenth of his year’s 
income for his treatment, and the balance of the pro- 
ceeds, after salaries and expenses are met, is devoted to 
the furtherance of research. Rochester, in the satisfac- 
tion given to patients, is proving a great success; and, 
for the medical profession of this country, it is a portent. 

* * * 

Tue official Index Number shows a further fall in 
the cost of living to 70 per cent. above July, 1914, as 
compared with 74 per cent. at the end of March. The 
fall is mainly due to reductions in the prices of milk, 
butter, cheese, and eggs, which were partly offset by the 
increased price of sugar. The “ Economist’’ Index 
Number of wholesale prices shows a figure equivalent to 
73 per cent. above pre-war, a very slight increase on the 
previous month. Employment maintained during April 
a gradual improvement. The proportion of unemployed 
is now approximately 10 per cent., as compared with 
the 15 per cent. of the latter part of 1921. 

* * * 
Notice.—Subscriptions for THe Nation anp THE 

ATHENEZUM should be sent to The Manager, 12, 

Cursitor Street, E.C. 4. Subscription Rates: Post 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND RUSSIA, 


Lorp Curzon’s Note to the Soviet Government was so 
worded as to invite rather the countercheck quarrelsome 
than the retort courteous. Fortunately the latter has 
been forthcoming, and although Mr. Ronald McNeill, 
in his speech in the House on Tuesday, described the 
Russian reply as ‘‘ entirely unsatisfactory,’ he 
announced that the Government was prepared to extend 
the time limit of the ultimatum in order that 
Lord Curzon might ‘‘ go through the whole of our 
claims ’’ with M. Krassin, who has come to London by 
aeroplane, and that the latter might communicate with 
his Government in Moscow. We have thus, at least, 
obtained a breathing space, and we hope that in the 
course of it common sense may make some slight head- 
way against the riot of conflicting sentimentality which 
any controversy with or about Russia seems inevitably 
to provoke. We are unable, however, to be optimistic 
as to the outcome of Lord Curzon’s conversations with 
M. Krassin for two reasons. The first is that the Govern- 
ment made second thoughts difficult for itself when it 
couched its protest to Russia in the form of an 
ultimatum. ‘‘ It is impossible,’’ said Mr. McNeill on 
Tuesday, ‘‘ after laying down in the Note that we must 
insist on these terms, that we should recede from them 
now.’’ It is unpleasant to reflect on the number of inter- 
national calamities which have been precipitated by that 
argument. The other reason is that the Russian problem 
is intrinsically very difficult, and can only be solved on 
one condition, namely, that we try to forget that the 
Russian Government is Bolshevik, and remember that it 
is Russian. 

Neither the Labour Party on the one hand nor th 
Government on the other seems to be capable of success- 
fully performing this necessary intellectual exercise. The 
Labour Party seems ready to tolerate from the Soviet what 
it would tolerate from no “‘ capitalist ’’ Government. The 
seizure of British ships on the high seas, and the adding 
of fuel to the flames which perpetually flicker on the 
Indian frontier, lose something of their significance in 
the eyes of Labour when they are the acts of what 
it persists in regarding as a ‘‘ working-class ’’ Govern- 
ment. The Labour Party’s present stand for the main- 
tenance of the trade agreement is entirely justifiable, 
but it is doubtful whether its general attitude towards 
Russia helps to improve Anglo-Russian relations. The 
idea that it has powerful friends in this and other coun- 
tries, friends who concentrate on its “ redness” and tend 
to forget that it is also a national Government, almost 
certainly encourages the Soviet to acts of hostility, which 
it would claim were directed against ‘‘ capitalism,’’ but 
which belong in reality to the oldest imperialist 
tradition. 

But if the attitude of Labour is open to criticism on 
these grounds, that of the Government is even more 
sentimental and much more directly contrary to the 
interests of the country. Admittedly, most of the issues 
raised in Lord Curzon’s Note are of genuine importance. 
We are compelled to uphold our fishermen’s right to 
trawl in the Arctic Ocean. . We are entitled to protest 
against activities on the part of Soviet agents which dis- 
turb the hornets’ nest on our Indian frontier. It is our 
undoubted right to exert ourselves to secure reasonable 
treatment for British citizens resident in or visiting 
Russia. It is impossible, however, to believe that a Note 
concerned with such issues would, in the case of any other 
Power, have been written in the tone Lord Curzon 
adopted or have been couched in the form of an 
ultimatum ; and it is equally certain that but for the 
Bolshevism of the Russian Government the Note would 


not have been weakened by the inclusion of irrelevant 
matter about the anti-clerical campaign now being waged 
by that Government. Lord Curzon would have written 
very differently to a Government with a more respectable 
pedigree; and the Government’s policy, as indicated in 
his Note and in Mr. McNeill’s speech, is most easily 
explained on the assumption that it is not unready to 
quarrel with the Bolsheviks for the reason that they are 
Bolsheviks. 

The clue to the only sound policy in the present 
crisis is to be found in Mr. Asquith’s speech in the 
debate on Tuesday. He recalled the fact that in Tsarist 
days ‘‘ propaganda more widespread and more insidious 
in its character was carried on throughout the most 
vulnerable parts, so far as the British Empire was con- 
cerned, of Central Asia ’’; and that it had been put an 
end to by the Anglo-Russian Agreement. ‘‘ That has 
been done before,’’ he said, ‘‘ and it could be done again 
and ought to be done again.’’ This comparison of the past 
with the present might have been pressed even further. 
Not only is Russian propaganda against us in Asia no 
new thing, we have had trouble before with Russia in 
the matter of our fishing rights in the Arctic. We have 
even seen our fishing smacks sunk by Russian warships 
in the North Sea. It is certainly no new thing that our 
disgust should be provoked by the persecution of opinion 
in Russia. These things happened when the Tsars 
reigned in St. Petersburg. They are happening now 
with the Bolsheviks ruling in Moscow. They would 
probably happen to-morrow were the Bolsheviks replaced 
by a Government of oil magnates and Tsarist generals 
whose economic faith was above reproach. It may be 
taken for granted that we shall never be able to prevent 
Russians who possess power from ill-treating Russians 
who do not possess power. It may also be taken for 
granted that so long as our general relationship with the 
Government of Russia is unfriendly we shall meet with 
trouble of Russian origin in Asia; we shall be faced with 
diplomatic difficulties such as those Lord Curzon 
encountered when he had to deal with M. Tchitcherin at 
Lausanne; and other causes of quarrel, such as the 
treatment of our trawlers and of our citizens in Russia, 
will continue to arise. 

If it is to be considered as an act of foreign policy, 
and not as a continuation on the verbal plane of Mr. 
Churchill’s crusade against Bolshevism, Lord Curzon’s 
Note can only be defended by showing that it will really 
serve the British interests it is professedly intended to 
uphold. Manifestly, however, the denunciation of the 
trade agreement will not stop Russian propaganda in 
Asia. It will rather intensify it and double all our other 
difficulties, in addition to depriving us of a valuable, if 
at present mainly potential, trade. The real question 
before us is whether there is any other way by which we 
may achieve our legitimate ends. Mr. Asquith clearly 
thinks there is, and the Soviet’s reply to Lord Curzon 
supports his contention. For the vital part of that reply 
is not the section in which it deals somewhat unsatis- 
factorily with our detailed protests, but its proposal that 
a conference shall be held which shall not only deal with 
the special points now in dispute, but shall also regu- 
larize once and for all the general relations between 
Britain and Russia. We are not prepared to state 
dogmatically that such a conference would succeed, or 
that friendly and normal relations with Russia would 
prove lasting if they were once established ; for we do 
not know what contribution the Soviet Government is 
prepared to make to the settlement. Up to the present 
moment, however, we have not on our side tested the 
possibilities of friendliness. We have only tried war, 
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and, that having failed, a semi-detached relationship 
which did little or nothing to change the atmosphere of 
semi-hostility towards one another in which the Govern- 
ments of the two countries lived. 

Friendly relations cannot, of course, be established 
by our own Government alone. If our Government needs 
to forget that it is dealing with Bolsheviks, it is also 
necessary that the Soviet Government should be con- 
tent to keep its Communism for domestic consumption, 
and to abandon the idea that it is at the head of a 
crusade against all the other Governments of the world. 
Its interest in a real settlement, however, is even more 
vital than our own, and the latest Note contains evidence 
of a genuine desire for such a settlement. We consider, 
therefore, that it is high time that this country 
abandoned the policy of waiting for the resumption of 
normal relations with Russia until Russia ceases to be 
Bolshevik, a date which may coincide with the Greek 
Kalends. It would be the wisest policy to go into the 
conference the Soviet Government suggests, ready to 
recognize it and to deal with it on a normal and friendly 
basis if our grievances are redressed. 





COUNTRYSIDE POLITICS. 


To the earnest politician of the Primrose League 
variety in the agricultural districts the General Election 
last November was disappointing. The 1918 Election 
aroused hopes that the simplicity of the good old days 
had returned, and that the free and independent voters 
had reverted to the traditional practice of following their 
‘“‘ natural leaders.’? When the county families rallied 
in patriotic fervour round those candidates who were 
pledged to hang the Kaiser and support ‘‘ the man who 
won the war,’’ they were delighted to find that the 
electors cheerfully followed their lead. In times of great 
national emergency, they exulted, the people returned to 
their old allegiance and acknowledged the wisdom of their 
betters. After all, they proclaimed, with all our faults 
we are an Imperial race; the nation is sound at heart, 
and the people need only to be properly led. 

It was a pleasant vision. In those good old days, 
which seemed to have returned, political affairs and 
political power were regarded as the concern of those who 
had been placed by Providence—or by other means—in 
positions that gave them that ‘‘ stake in the country ”’ 
which entitled them to rule it, or at least to choose its 
rulers. Their right was not seriously contested. Parlia- 
mentary contests arose only because the ‘“‘ natural 
leaders ’’ differed in their choice of a fit and proper 
person to represent the constituency. In fact, the dispute 
was rather about the right to choose, and the contest 
was a faction fight between two rival houses. Such 
a fight roused the sporting and combative instincts of the 
people, who, having no personal interest, attached them- 
selves to the Capulets or the Montagues from mere love 
of fighting, even if no material advantage were to be 
gained. These attachments were a survival of the days 
of feudalism when ‘‘ no man was without a lord.’’ The 
hereditary instinct remained deeply rooted in the rural 
mind. The lord’s banner was replaced by the political 
favour—which has its origin in the colours of rival 
magnates—and those who donned it cared little and 
thought less about its implications. 

The days of county elections conducted on feudal 
principles continued after the Reform Act, which affected 
the rural districts mainly by eliminating the rotten 
boroughs and transferring some of the overwhelming 


political power of the counties to the town. The Act of 
1867 gave increased power to the tenant farmers, who, 
for a time, had greater electoral influence than at any 
other period in history. They made little use of it, and 
it was not until the passing of the Agricultural Holdings 
Act in 1883 that.they obtained legal security for the 
capital invested in their farms, or any degree of freedom 
in the use of the land. On the whole, they ranged them- 
selves with altruistic allegiance under the banners of 
their landlords, and the ‘‘ natural leaders’’ of the 
countryside retained their political power. 

The Ballot Act was a portent, for it struck at the 
root of feudal allegiance, but in the rural districts its 
effect was very gradual. It prepared the way for the 
enfranchisement of the agricultural labourer, which has 
finally transferred the balance of political power on the 
countryside from the ‘‘ natural leaders ’’ of the people 
to the people themselves. 

The restoration of the influence of the ‘‘ natural 
leaders ’’ of the countryside in 1918 was short-lived. In 
1922 they found difficulty in justifying the result of their 
leadership, the more so as most of them were engaged 
in shattering the idols they had called upon their 
followers to worship. The return to the villages of the 
men who had fought introduced a new factor in country 
life. The new generation had a new psychology. They, 
like their forebears, could be led, but they could not be 
led blindly. On the natural suspicion and reticence of 
rural mentality their grim experience had superimposed 
a harder sense of reality, a keener appreciation of values. 
They had acquired greater independence of thought and 
greater daring in action. The older men still retained 
their caution, the younger men had developed courage. 
The working of this new leaven could not, in any case, 
become effective at once. It will do so as the old genera- 
tion dies and the children of the war grow up. There 
were, also, two causes which served, last November, to 
modify the immediate effects of this new spirit. The 
economic position of the worker, and still more his out- 
look, were serious and menacing. Times were too anxious 
to tempt any man with family responsibilities to take 
risks. The advantages of lying low, of refraining from 
activities which might be resented, were very apparent. 
Nor were the benefits of energetic action clear. 
Naturally distrustful of all who solicit his political 
support, the farm worker generally found little to 
attract him in any of the proposals or promises of com- 
peting parties. The vague visions of happiness by means 
of Land Nationalization awoke no enthusiasm, while his 
gratitude for the political and religious freedom won for 
him in the past was less than his desire for an improve- 
ment in his prospects for the future. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that in many agricultural constituencies 
large numbers of the workers remained indifferent 
and inert. 

It is impossible to estimate with any degree of pre- 
cision the magnitude of the countryside vote. According 
to the census, 52 per cent. of the total electors of England 
and Wales are in Parliamentary boroughs, and 48 per 
cent. in Parliamentary counties. County constituencies 
in some cases are almost wholly mining or industrial, and 
in nearly all cases comprise towns of considerable size. 
If the voters at the General Election are analyzed by 
‘Parliamentary divisions they come out thus for the 
whole of Great Britain :— 


Boroughs 7,722,078 
Counties ~~ 6,428,508 
Universities es i a 27,886 


Omitting the Universities, and ignoring also the 
302,000 votes given to candidates who adopted labels 
of their own, the proportion of the total votes cast for 
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each of the four parties appealing to the electorate for 


support was as follows:— 
. Boroughs Counties 


per cent. per cent. 
Conservative ons — cos OU 5a 39.6 
Labour... Met = ae | we 28.2 
Liberal ... eS ee ee A _ 20.3 
National Liberal 6 ... 10.6 Sek 9.5 


‘Apart from the demonstration of the familiar fact 
that the present Government holds office by a minority 
vote, this analysis reveals the absurdity of the calculated 
fable, so assiduously promulgated by quidnuncs of the 
Clubs and pundits of the Press, that Liberalism is 
‘‘ dead.’’ The chief point of interest in the figures is 
that Liberalism at the last Election received more 
support in the counties than in the towns. The apparent 
strength of the Labour Party in the counties is derived 
from the mining and industrial areas. If the alloca- 
tion of votes in typical agricultural counties is examined, 
the failure of the doctrine of Socialism to reach the hearts 
of the farm workers is apparent. 

The issues at the last Election were confused and 
cloudy. The one dominant issue was the renunciation 
of the Coalition Government, but in comparatively few 
constituencies was it presented to the electors in 
a concrete form, by reason of the fact that hardly 
a candidate dared to defend the Coalition. But the air 
has been cleared, and the next Election, whenever it 
comes, will find the voters more insistent. The country- 
side will not be content with generalities ; it will demand 
from those who appeal to it a definite policy for the 


land and for those who live by it. 
Henry Rew. 





HOW DOES THE LEAGUE STAND ? 
By GILBERT MURRAY. 


Aut friends of the League will be glad that the pre- 
posterous Provisional Decree of the Saar Commission 
has been dragged into the light, and the weakness of 
the Council in allowing such a decree to continue in 
operation condemned by all shades of opinion in the 
House of Commons. To punish with five years’ 
imprisonment anyone who “‘ casts discredit ’’ on the 
Treaty of Versailles is obviously to invite ridicule; to 
combine the League with the Treaty in one sacrosanct 
absurdity is to do the League a bad service. But the 
real vice of the situation does not rest there. It goes 
deeper. The League was entrusted, as an impartial 
body, with the government of the Saar Valley, by means 
of a Commission which was intended to be absolutely 
impartial also, and on paper seems to be so. But the 
French Government, having succeeded from the outset in 
packing the Saar Commission with French puppets, has 
lately proceeded to use it as a sort of auxiliary force for 
supporting the disguised war in the Ruhr; and the 
Council of the League has‘ thus allowed itself to 
be drawn into the position of a mere tool of French 
policy. This is, quite simply, disastrous. 

Two questions suggest themselves. How did such 
a thing happen? And how, after this exhibition, can 
the League expect to be entrusted with the settlement 
of the Reparations problem or with any major question 
of international policy? 

It happened easily enough. The Council consisted 
of representatives of ten nations: France, Italy, Japan, 


Great Britain, Belgium, Spain, China, Brazil, Uruguay, 
and Sweden. Furthermore, with: the exception of 
Mr. Branting from Sweden and M. Hanotaux from 
France, there were no statesmen of the first rank 
present. The other nations were chiefly represented by 
their Ambassadors, and mostly by their Ambassadors in 
Paris. Britain was represented by Mr. Edward Wood, 
a Cabinet Minister of goodwill and ability, but quite 
new to his job. © It was his first attendance at any 
League function. 

Now what nation among those present could be 
expected to stand up to France? And what delegate 
could personally outface M. Hanotaux? The other 
nations looked to Great Britain; and if Great Britain 
was not ready to incur the odium of a stand-up contest 
with France, who could expect Spain or China or 
Uruguay to take her place? Mr. Branting protested ; 
Mr. Wood protested. But Sweden is not a Great Power, 
and Mr. Wood was no match for the unscrupulous old 
gladiator who was Foreign Minister of France when 
Mr. Wood was at his preparatory school. And no doubt 
Mr. Wood’s hands were tied by the extreme, and justifi- 
able, anxiety of the Government which sent him, not to 
multiply its differences with France. 

The moral is plain. France and Great Britain are, 
let us say, about equal in strength. But, in matters of 
this sort, France cares intensely, and this country does 
not care, or does not appear to care, much. If it cared 
much, it would send as a matter of course its Prime 
Minister or Foreign Minister, or at least some 
experienced statesman, who could meet M. Hanotaux or 
M. Viviani as an equal. Until we do that, of course 
the smaller States will send their Ambassadors or 
Ministers or Consuls, and will give them orders not to 
open their mouths when there is danger about. 

If this is true, it may be answered, does it not 
absolutely condemn the League as an instrument for 
the impartial decision of major controversies? How can 
such a body as the last Council possibly be trusted to 
do justice between France and Germany about the 
Ruhr? 

To this the answer is twofold. In the first place, 
as soon as the Council is allowed to take in hand one of 
the great questions, inevitably the great statesmen will 
go to it. The personnel of the Council naturally depends 
on the work that the Council has todo. If it does great 
things it will be attended by the leading men. If we 
continue the Lloyd George policy of keeping the 
important matters for private diplomacy and giving the 
unimportant to the League, of course the various 
Premiers and Foreign Ministers will not find it worth 
while to attend. The solution of one tangle solves the 
other. 

But, further, no one proposes to hand over the Ruhr 
or the Reparations question simply to the Council of the 
League. The League of Nations Union, which has for 
two years steadily advocated an international solution of 
the fourfold problem of Reparations, Inter-Allied Debts, 
Security, and Disarmament, has always urged the refer- 
ence of these questions to “‘ the League of Nations, with 
the assistance, if possible, of Germany and the United 
States.’? Germany must, obviously, be there: she must 
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be there not as a prisoner at the bar, but as an equal 
member of the Conference. And the difficulties would 
be greatly lightened if the American Government chose, 
without, of course, in any way joining or committing 
itself to the League, to co-operate with its old allies and 
the leading neutrals in treating this particular problem. 
In any case, if the question were referred to the Council, 
the Council would presumably begin by asking Germany 
to join with it in discussing the scope of the inquiry and 
constituting the various committees of experts, including 
individual Americans, who would have to decide parti- 
cular questions. The Council with Germany present, 
and with Great Britain and the other members fully 
conscious that a problem of first-rate moment was to be 
solved, would be a very different body from the Council 
which displayed such weakness over the Saar decree. 

It may be asked why the League of Nations Union 
has definitely mentioned the Council as the deciding 
body: would not the Assembly be better? No doubt the 
Assembly would be safer from undue influence; and if 
the Council fails to get the matter in hand, with the 
consent of France, before September, the Assembly will 
almost certainly raise the whole question, with or with- 
out that consent. The fifty-two nations, meeting once 
only in the year, cannot possibly allow Europe to be 
dragged into a peculiarly degrading war without a single 
word of protest. But we cannot safely wait until 
September. The Council, if it is asked, can act now. 
I may add that, as far as my information goes, no great 
difficulty is anticipated in bringing to light the necessary 
economic facts, and even proceeding to fairly definite 
figures. The questions at issue can be solved. The 
machinery is there. It is only the will to have them 
solved that is wanting. 





LIFE AND POLITICS 


Ir is all to the good that Sir John Simon should 
have publicly referred to Mr. Lloyd George’s ‘‘ insta- 
bility’ as ‘‘a difficulty’’ in the path of Liberal 
Reunion ; and he might have spoken even more frankly 
with advantage. Distrust of Mr. Lloyd George is, 
indeed, the crux of the Reunion problem ; and the feeling 
requires no apology. It is absurd to represent it as the 
product of personal jealousies or the bitterness of faction ; 
for it is no less widespread outside than inside the 
Liberal Party, or abroad than at home. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s reputation as a shifty colleague does not depend 
solely on his manceuvres of 1916, but on his treatment of 
Mr. Arthur Henderson, Dr. Addison, Mr. Montagu, 
Lord Curzon, and many others. The main charge against 
his election campaign of 1918 is not that he shattered 
the Liberal Party with his coupons, but that by the base 
note which he struck on Reparations he destroyed the 
chances of a decent peace. The difficulty, in short, is 
not any special grudges which the Liberal Party have 
against him, but his whole record, which suggests that 
a party led by him is more likely to achieve immediate 
electoral success than to advance the causes which it 
has at heart. For this reason, the desire to avoid his 
embraces is strongest among those Liberals who care 
more for Liberalism than for the Liberal Party. 


Ir is quite true that Liberal impulses form a genuine 
element in Mr. Lloyd George’s character. It is also 
true that his worst acts were done in times of exceptional 
difficulty, when any statesman would probably have 
given some offence to men of principle; and that he has 
some good acts to set against them. Moreover, the ways 
of politics are so full of pitfalls that it would be unfair 
to pass final condemnation on a politician with a worse 
record than his. There can therefore be no refusal to 
associate with Mr. George, no ostracism. But there is 
a big gulf between ostracism and ‘‘ a deal ’’; and it is 
a deal of some kind on which Mr. George appears to 
insist, in refusing to disband his organization until 
Reunion is accomplished. Liberalism has no desire 
for such a deal, which would destroy the appeal 
which the party makes to the forces of decency, 
whom the proceedings of the past five years have out- 
raged. The truth is that Mr. Lloyd George has to win 
afresh his place in the Liberal Party; and this he can 
only do gradually, and by taking the personal risks 
which the disbandment of his organization would entail. 
If he wishes for quick returns, he must look elsewhere. 


THe Council Meetings of the Women’s National 
Liberal Federation held last week in London were very 
interesting. In the somewhat grim mise-en-scéne of the 
Holborn Hall between seven and eight hundred women 
of all ages, coming from all parts of the country and 
belonging to every walk of life, met and deliberated for 
two days. There were women from remote villages in 
the West of England, industrial workers from the North, 
M.P.s’ wives, young undergraduates, the veteran 
pioneers of many causes lost and won. There was no 
formal break with tradition either in procedure or in 
the subject matter of the resolutions. Yet one had the 
sense of being on the threshold of a new departure. One 
felt that a spirit of freedom and almost of adventure was 
abroad, that old feuds were fading, and that new and 
wider horizons were opening, particularly in the direction 
of international affairs. The new generation is not 
deeply stirred by sex grievances, which were for the most 
part redressed before it became politically conscious. 
To the young these issues are only the echoes of “ old, 
unhappy, far-off things, And battles long ago.’’ It is 
true that one voice from the past was raised in the 
passionate protest of an elderly delegate from Paddington 
—on the appointment of a male instead of a female 
auditor! But the strong impression conveyed by the 
meetings was that the Federation is casting its outworn 
feminist chrysalis and emerging on strong wings into 
political daylight, as a vigilant and independent Liberal 
organism—which may play a part in shaping the 
future. 


THE impending meeting of the League of Nations 
Opium Commission should be more lively than usual. 
Mr. Stephen Porter, the Chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of the House of Representatives, is on 
his way to Geneva to represent the United States, with 
the full intention of renewing before the Commission the 
swinging attacks on this country and India to which he 
has already treated his own countrymen both from the 
platform and in the Press. The trouble arises 
because the phrase “‘ legitimate use’’ has been: 
substituted for ‘‘ medical use’’ in recent definitions 
of the circumstances under which opium may 
be permitted. The change has been introduced to meet 
the case of Indian troops who are said to derive 
benefit from chewing opium after exhausting mancuvres. 
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Lord Robert Cecil encountered Mr. Porter in Press 
controversy during his recent visit to America, and 
both statesmen are probably looking forward to a sharp 
contest of wits on this side of the Atlantic. 


Work has been almost at a standstill in all British 
Government Departments during the last ten days 
because of the cold. The Office of Works has ordained 
that summer weather shall begin on May Ist and con- 
tinue until October Ist, and that fires and all other 
methods of artificial heating shall therefore be pro- 
hibited between those dates. The fires have been duly 
extinguished, but the weather has been insubordinate. 
The sick list is already large, and those still at 
work are paralyzed. Let those who still think 
that civil servants are pampered try sedentary work 
under these conditions. 


Mr. Newsotp should have known that to describe 
a Conservative member as ‘‘ bourgeois’”’ is a deadly 
insult. | Even the ‘‘ Middle-Classes Union ’’ had to 
change its name. There is a legend that when the 
Cavalry Club was received at the Reform, the 
‘* Cavalry ’’ being closed for repairs, one of the guests 
was overheard remarking to another: ‘‘ These middle- 
class fellows know a good wine.’’ Though the Reformers 
enjoyed the joke, they were not really pleased. 


Even a Postmaster-General must be allowed to 
escape occasionally from the cares of office and the bitter 


cry of ‘‘ Give us back our penny postage’’; and on 


Monday last Sir William Joynson-Hicks took an hour off 
to open an exhibition of rare stamps at the Royal 


Horticultural Hall. The event, to adapt a famous 
phrase, will seem important to those to whom it is 
important. Most of us, when we read of the ‘‘ world- 
famous 1 cent British Guiana, valued at £8,000,”’ will 
reflect how easily a thing may be world-famous without 
our having heard of it. Philately is a strange pursuit. 
It is true that postage stamps may throw light on 
geography and history; but it is not this that sends up 
their value to £8,000. Nor is it beauty, though there is 
a touch of esthetic rapture in the description of the 
‘‘ matchless unused specimen of the 4d. ‘ Woodblock ’ 
in the deep blue shade.’’ The postage stamp is unique 
amongst works of art in that nothing adds more to its 
value than a defect—a mistake in colour, a misspelt 
word, or a reversed design. Philately is, in truth, the 
purest form of collectors’ mania, a passion that no 
philosopher has adequately explained ; but it is at least 
a gentle and harmless hobby, which does not, like some 
other forms of collecting, result in hiding from the world 
objects of real beauty and value that should rightly be 
public possessions. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes:—‘‘ In your note on 
Lord Robert Cecil’s visit to America you refer to his 
ability in answering questions. I was present at a large 
meeting in London and was deeply impressed not so 
much with the ability of his answers, able as they were, 
as with the sincerity and the sympathy they displayed. 
The speaker never thought of ‘ scoring off’ the ques- 
tioner. The latter might be clumsy and incoherent, 
but Lord Robert discerned what the man meant and 
replied to that. To listen was to receive a lesson in 
good manners as well as enlightenment on the subject in 
hand.”’ 

Omicron. 


FRAGMENTS FROM MY DIARY. 


By MAXIM GORKY. 
MAN’S BEHAVIOUR WHEN ALONE. 


To-pay I watched how a little fair lady in cream- 
coloured stockings, with the immature features of a child, 
who stood on the Troitzky Bridge, holding on to the 
parapet with her grey-gloved hands as though preparing 
to jump into the Neva, stuck out a sharp, pink little 
tongue at the moon. The old man in the moon, the sly- 
fox of the skies, was stealthily making his way through 
a cloud of dirty smoke—he was very large, and his 
cheeks were crimson, as though he had had too much to 
drink. The lady teased him very earnestly and even 
revengefully—so it seemed to me at least. 

She revived some memories of certain ‘‘ pecu- 
liarities ’’ which, for a long time, had always puzzled 
me. When I watch how a man behaves when he is 
alone by himself, I always come to the conclusion that 
he is ‘‘ mad ’’—I can find no other word for it. 

The first time I noticed this was when I was still 
a boy: a clown Randal, an Englishman, walking along 
the dark and deserted passages of the circus and coming 
across a mirror, took off his top hat and bowed respect- 
fully to his own reflection. There was no one in the 
passage with him. I was sitting in the cistern above his 
head, and he could not see me. I, too, had not heard 


him come and had put my head out by chance, just at 
the moment when he made his respectful bow. His 
action plunged me into dark and unpleasant amazement. 
Afterwards I understood: a clown, and, what is more, 
an Englishman, is a man whose profession or art is 
eccentricity. 

But I saw Chekhov, sitting in his garden, try 
unsuccessfully to catch a sunbeam with his hat and to 
place both on his head. And I could see that his failure 
annoyed the hunter of sunbeams. His face grew more 
and more angry, and he ended by hitting his hat against 
his knee, and then put it on his head with a violent 
movement and impatiently pushed away his dog 
“‘Tusik.’? Half closing his eyes and looking stealthily 
at the sky, he walked in the direction of the house. 
Seeing me in the porch, he said, smiling: 

*‘ Good-morning. Have you read in Balmont’s 
verses ‘The sun smells of grass’? Nonsense! In 
Russia it smells of Kazan soap, and here—of Tartar 
sweat.’’ 

It was he, too, who tried conscientiously to poke 
a thick red pencil into the neck of a small medicine- 
bottle, thereby trying to break a certain law of physics. 
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Chekhov persisted with the quiet obstinacy of an experi- 
menter. 

Leo Tolstoy once asked a lizard in a low whisper: 
** Are you happy, eh? ”’ 

The lizard was warming itself on a stone among the 
shrubs that grew on the road to Dulber; Tolstoy stood 
watching it, his hands thrust inside his leather belt. 
And cautiously looking around, the great man of this 
world confided to the lizard: 

** As to me—I’m not! ”’ 

Professor Tikhvinsky, the chemist, sitting in my 
dining-room, asked his own image in the copper tea- 
tray: 

‘* Well, old boy, how is life? ’’ 

The image did not answer. He sighed deeply and 
began rubbing it out with his palm very conscientiously, 
puckering up his eyebrows and unpleasantly moving his 
nose, which resembled the embryo of a trunk. 

I was told that someone once found N. §. Leskov 
occupied as follows: sitting at the table and lifting a tuft 
of cotton-wool high in the air, he threw it into a china 
bowl, and bending down listened, evidently expecting 
that the wool would produce a sound as it fell on the 
china. 

The priest F. Vladimirsky, placing a boot in front 
of himself, said to it impressively: 

“* Well, walk! ’’ 

Then he asked: 

‘* Ah, you can’t? ”’ 

Then, with dignity and conviction he added: 

‘“ You see! You can’t go anywhere without me! ”’ 

‘What are you doing, Father?’’ I asked, 
entering the room. 

He looked at me attentively and explained: 

‘It’s this boot. It’s all worn down at the heel! 
Nowadays they make such poor boots! ”’ 

I often noticed how people laugh and cry when 
alone. A writer, perfectly sober, who in fact never 
indulged in drink, used to cry, whistling the barrel- 
organ tune: ‘‘ As I come out alone on the road!’’ He 
whistled badly, because he sniffied like a woman and his 
lips trembled—tears trickled slowly from his eyes and 
hid in his dark whiskers and beard. He cried in the 
room of an hotel, standing with his back to the window 
and spreading out his arms as though imitating 
swimming movements, but not for the sake of exercise, 
for the movements were slow and neither powerful nor 
rhythmical. 

But these things are not surprising—laughter and 
tears are the expressions of clear and natural states of 
mind ; they do not confuse one. Neither do the solitary 
nocturnal prayers of people in the fields, in the woods, 
on the steppes, and on the sea. 

My neighbour in ‘‘ Kniazhi Dvor,’ 
the Voronezh Province, came into my room at night by 
mistake, half-undressed, but perfectly sober. I lay in 
bed, having already put out the light. The room was 
filled with moonlight, and through a hole in the hangings 
I could see his dry face with a smile on it. I listened 
to a low dialogue of a man with himself: 

** Who’s there? ”’ 

** Tt is T.”’ 


? 


a landowner in 


“‘ This is not your room.” 

““O, I beg your pardon! ”’ 

“Please . . .”’ 

He stopped speaking, looked round the room, 
arranged his whiskers, admiring them in the mirror, and 
began singing softly: 

‘“‘T got in the wrong place, place. . . . How did 
I do this, this, this? ’’ 

After that he ought to have left the room, but 
instead of this he took a book, placed it open on the 
table and, looking out into the street, said loudly, as 
though reproaching someone: 

“It is light as day now—and in the day it was 
dark and horrid. Fine arrangement, eh? . . .”’ 

But he went away on tip-toe, balancing himself with 
his hands, and closed the door noiselessly with great 
care, 

When a child tries to remove a picture from the 
page of a book with his fingers, one finds nothing peculiar 
in it. But this act seems strange when it is done by a 
scientist, a professor, who turns round and listens, 
afraid of being caught at the deed. 

This professor evidently was convinced that the 
printed drawing could be removed from the paper and 
hidden in his waistcoat pocket. Once or twice he 
thought he had succeeded. He took up something from 
the page and, lifting it between two fingers, like a coin, 
tried to slip it into his pocket, but then, looking at his 
fingers, he frowned, examined the picture in the light, 
and again started persistently to rub the printed 
impression. Finally, seeing that this had no result, he 
threw the book aside and left the room, stamping 
angrily with his feet. 

I examined this book very carefully. It was a 
technical work in German, illustrated with photographs 
of different electric motors and their parts. There was 
not a single picture that was glued to the page, and it is 
known that print cannot be removed from the 
paper with the fingers and slipped into the pocket! 
Probably the professor knew this too, although he was 
not an expert, but a professor of the humanities. 

Women often talk to themselves while playing a 
game of patience or when they are busy at their toilet, 
but one day for five whole minutes I watched a well- 
educated woman eating chocolates in solitude and 
addressing each of the sweets, which she held in the air 
with a small pair of tongs: 

** Ah, I'll eat you up! ” 

She would eat it up and ask: 

‘“* Well, didn’t I? ”’ 

Then, again: 

** Tl eat you up! ”’ 

** Didn’t I?” 

She was at the time sitting in an arm-chair at the 
window at five o’clock on a summer’s evening, and from 
the street the muffled noise of a big town came into the 
room. The face of the woman was serious, her greyish 
eyes looked very earnestly at the box of sweets lying 
in her lap. 

In the passage of a theatre a pretty, dark-haired 
woman, arriving late for the performance, was arrang- 
ing her hair in front of the mirror and asking someone 


in a stern and rather loud voice: 
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‘* And still—one has to die? ”’ 

There was no one left in the passage, except me, who 
had also been late in coming, but she did not notice me, 
and, even if she had, I hope she would not have thought 
of putting this unseemly question to me. 

Yes, there are many such “ peculiarities’’ that 
I have noted. 

And in addition to all this: 

Alexander Blok, standing on the staircase in the 
house of ‘‘ Universal Literature,’’ was writing some- 
thing in pencil on the margin of a book, when suddenly, 
pressing close to the balustrade, he respectfully made 
way for someone, unseen by me. I was standing on the 
landing at the top of the staircase, and when Blok, 
following with his smiling eyes him who was going up the 
stairs, met my gaze, probably one of amazement, he 
dropped the pencil, stooped to pick it up, and asked: 


‘* Am I late? ”’ 
(All Rights Reserved.) 





GAMES. 
By PROFESSOR A. C. PIGOU. 


BritisH youth is often frowned on by its pedagogues for 
wasting time in games: still worse, it is sometimes com- 
mended by them for preparing, through “‘ the discipline 
of games,’’ for the serious business of life! These are 
gloomy pedantries. In a sense that is not merely 


paradox, games are the serious business of life. ~ 


Work is a means to an end. Play is a part of the 
end itself. Youth plays; age works. But the value of 
play in youth is not that it prepares for age; rather 
the value of work in age is that it makes possible play 
for youth. 

It is easy, of course, to throw ridicule on games 
by making a picture of their body and leaving out their 
soul: to describe perspiring men in violent struggle to 
cause or to prevent the passage between two posts of 
a large inflated ball. It is equally easy to throw ridicule 
on love by setting down the conversation of lovers. Love 
has a soul not given in its words, and games a soul not 
given in the movements of a ball. The immediate 
object. which the players strive to accomplish is always 
something trivial, but that does not make the game 
trivial: for the game is life and zest and friendliness 
and laughter, and where the ball goes, there go also 
these. Nor is the triviality of its immediate object a 
thing to apologize for. It isa merit and not a defect. If 
two men are starving, their contest for food, which is 
a contest for life, is evil and not good. The desire for 
victory there involves a readiness to inflict grievous 
injury on another. In games, just because the goal is 
trivial, it does not involve this. For hours together two 
friends struggle to defeat each other’s purposes, and, all 
the while, through this and because of this, the strands 
of their friendship are being knit more firmly. This is 
the inner heart of games. Though there is opposition, 
there is no hostility. The moment hostility comes in, 
the game is spoilt. Each player wishes to win, but he 
does not wish, in winning, to disappoint his opponent, 
still less to hurt him. The reason why boxing, for all 
its excellences, is a worse game than lawn tennis, is just 
that a player, unless his skill is very great indeed, may 
hurt his opponent. The perfect game is one between 
friends, each of whom enjoys the other’s good strokes at 
least as much as his own. It is a synthesis of opposites, 
the spirit of conflict subsumed into a higher unity ! 


But the perfect game, besides satisfying this 
spiritual condition, must also satisfy a material one. 
The capacity of the players and the terms of the contest 
must be such that both sides are at the utmost stretch 
of effort. There is no satisfaction in victory unless it is 
difficult, and little satisfaction in defeat if one is hope- 
lessly outclassed. For the best game of all, the players, 
meeting on equal terms, must be approximately equal. 
Unfortunately that condition is often not fulfilled. 
Hence, to provide the second best when the best is lack- 
ing, the genius of mankind has devised the handicap. In 
the pure theory of games this is a very important matter. 
For the proper study of it they must be divided into two 
classes. There are games in which the players pit them- 
selves against nature, and compete as to which of them 
can score most points against her; and there are games 
in which they pit themselves directly against one 
another. In the first class are long jumping, high 
jumping, golf, and, in the main, though not entirely, 
running, swimming, and Villiards. In the second class are 
all the ordinary English ball games, cricket, football, 
hockey, lawn tennis, and so forth, together with such 
sports as water polo, boxing, wrestling, and chess. In 
games of the first class handicapping is a simple affair. 
All that is necessary is to require the worse player to do 
less against nature than the better player, to allow the 
worse golfer so many strokes, and the worse runner so 
many yards start. But in games of the second class 
this method is much less satisfactory, because, though it 
may succeed in equalizing the result, it cannot equalize 
the game, and it is evenness in the game, not in the score, 
that really matters. It would be futile for Cambridge 
University to play cricket against Grantchester village 
even though it conceded 1,000 runs start, and it would 
be equally futile for lawn tennis players, too unevenly 
matched to enjoy themselves on level terms, to try to 
mend matters with a handicap of 40 love. Here, how- 
ever, another method of handicapping is sometimes avail- 
able. An advantage in the actual conduct of the con- 
test may be given to the weaker player. In tennis he 
may be allowed to play into the double court; in 
wrestling he may be given the under-grip; in chess a 
piece ; in cricket he—or she—may wield a bat against 
his opponent’s broomstick. This method of handi- 
capping can sometimes be applied to the other class of 
games also. In a certain Cambridge college two under- 
graduates once undertook a walking match to London, 
the more powerful being required to propel before him 
a small garden roller! When it can be used, this is 
a better method of handicapping than the other, because 
it brings about a more fundamental sort of equality. 

Given, then, the spirit that quickeneth, and given 
arrangements that make the contest even, what further 
element should we look to find in the archetypal game? 
The glory of team games is one, and of individual games 
another. There are also pseudo-team games, such as 
athletic sports, in which, while there are many players 
on both sides, the issue is decided by the number of 
separate individual games. Team games have what 
individual games have not, the excellence of co-operative 
activity with ‘‘ friends.’’ But, just because ‘‘ friends ”’ 
are there, they rarely yield so fully the excellence of 
co-operation with the ‘‘ enemy ’’; and that is the fine 
flower of games. Other comparisons are made more 
easily. Sedentary games, such as chess and billiards, are 
not claimants for the highest honours. Indoor games, 
played in a gymnasium, even racquets and real tennis, 
must be rejected; for they lack the glory of sun and 
wind and rain. Games in which skill counts for little 
against weight and bulk are second-rate. Wrestling in 
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the Greco-Roman style is a ridiculous game, though in 
some of the other styles a fine one. But games in which 
swift motion and strong effort are not needed are second- 
rate too. Down then with golf—a horrible abortion— 
at which a million men have become angry, but no man 
yet has ever become hot or out of breath! Next, the 
archetypal game must be concentrated: while it is being 
played, those engaged in it must have something to do all 
the time. Cricket fails here for all its splendid record. 
It fails, not because the players are taken away from the 
serious business of life, but because, seated in the 
pavilion, they are taken away from the serious 
business of cricket! Finally, the archetypal game 
must soar into the realm of the beautiful; it must 
have freedom and grace of movement. The restrictive 
rules about the use of sticks, necessary though they 
doubtless are, take away something from the esthetic 
excellence of hockey. There is no corresponding defect 
‘about football; but its beauty wears a stern aspect and 
is often plastered with mud. The laurel must surely 
be given to something that is played in summer. Cricket, 
of course, is a beautiful game, but it has already lost 
marks on another count. There remains lawn tennis. 
Light-footed youth in rapid motion on green grass under 
the sun ; exact, to the fraction of a second, to strike the 
flying ball; in white clothes eagerly watchful! This is 
a picture that an artist, worthy of his subject, must 
some day paint; when he has painted it, let him show 
the laurel there. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


FASCISM AND LIBERTY. 

Srtr,—I do not know to what section of the “ Liberal 
Party” THe Nation anD THE ATHENZUM now belongs. But 
if the newspaper still stands for the old Liberal principles of 
constitutional and individual freedom, it surely cannot con- 
tinue to join in the conspiracy of silence as regards the 
bestowal of honours by a King of England on Signor 
Mussolini. 

All law-abiding people justly condemned the Bolshevik 
rule in Russia, because (at least, until foreign attacks 
united the nation in its support) its rule was that of a faction 
which had dominated Russia by violence. Law-abiding 
people must equally condemn the Bolshevist rule in Italy— 
Bolshevist because it is that of a faction dominating Italy 
by violence. 

In each case we have the subversion of liberty, whose 
cause is sacred still, I am thankful to say, to some British 
Conservatives and some British Socialists, but which must 
be sacred to every Liberal who is not a mere opportunist, or 
paralyzed by fear of military power. 

Signor Mussolini is franker than the Russian Bol- 
sheviks. He thus attacks freedom, for which the noblest 
Italians have lived and died—in theory as well as in practice. 
I am sorry I cannot give chapter and verse for the following 
quotations from his speeches : — 

“The truth is evident, to all who are unblinded by 
dogmatism, that men nowadays are tired of liberty... . 
Both in Russia and Italy it has been demonstrated that it 
is possible to govern outside, above, and against, all liberal 
ideas. . . . Neither Communism nor Fascism has anything to 
do with Liberty. . . . Fascism is not afraid to declare itself 
illiberal or anti-liberal. It has already passed, and if neces- 
sary will pass again, without the slightest hesitation, over 


the body, more or less decomposed, of the Goddess of 
Liberty.” 
—Yours, &c., A Mipianp Woman. 


AN AIM FOR WORKS’ COUNCILS. 
Srr,—It may seem to be strange that it should be 
suggested that there may be an aim for Works’ Councils which 
has been overlooked. Many criticisms have recently been 


directed against them on the ground that they are too 
narrowly directed to questions of wages and conditions, and 
that in the main they have not developed, as was intended, 
into being organs for the general consideration of the progress 
of the particular industry. With a very few exceptions, 
notably the Council for the Potteries, the wider aspect of 
efficient service has not been taken into account. The Labour 
Congress report on “ Negotiations and Agreements ” seemed 
to put the blame on the employers, largely because of the 
failure to realize what is regarded as “joint control.” It is 
possible that it is at this point that we can discover the 
cause of the oversight to which we have alluded. On the one 
hand there is the expectation of a complete revolution in the 
industrial structure; on the other hand there is the idea, 
a little humdrum, that immediate difficulties in respect of 
wages and the like could be surmounted by the conciliatory 
process of Works’ Councils, and that with this rather 
immediate pragmatic result we should be content. It would 
seem, however, that there is room for another aim. Could the 
Works’ Councils attempt something which would be both 
an immediate settlement of wages questions and also part of 
the foundation of a new industrial structure? To bring the 
issue to the edge of practice, is it not possible that the Works’ 
Council system could lead to a profit-sharing system with 
far greater prospect of success than any system devised out of 
a sense of kindliness or of duty from the employers’ side? 
The story of profit-sharing is a sad story. It is told in 
Mr. Bowie’s book as justly as it could be told. There never 
was a sorrowful way so paved with good intentions. Most 
of us can give the reasons for the high percentage of failure. 
Most of us prcbably would express our hopelessness both as 
regards profit-sharing and co-partnership as final solutions 
of the problem. Yet we are pretty sure, somewhere at the 
back of our minds, that the results ought to have been 
better. There is an uncomfortable thought which will rise 
that the general Labour suspicion of profit-sharing may have 
been brought about not so much by the thing itself as by 
some of its concomitants. Accordingly, there is new hope 
when Works’ Councils of various types set out to study profit- 
sharing. There are now three or four cases in this country 
of the adoption of profit-sharing schemes by Joint Councils, 
after careful study of the data. Those who wish to see the 
details of one of these schemes could not do better than ask 
Messrs. Hans Renold of Manchester for a copy of the 
pamphlet in which their scheme is described. It is a 
thoroughly healthy aim for Works’ Councils to consider 
whether any such scheme is practicable for their own 
industry. It needs the assembly of a vast amount of data ; it 
needs a careful and comparative study of the industry in 
every aspect ; it calls for an approach to the consideration of 
the fundamental problem of the share of the dividend, which 
must be a constructive approach. Such a study would do 
much to foster mutuality in desire for the progress of the 
industry even while the study is in process.—Yours, &c., 


A Srupent or InpustriaAL ORGANIZATION 





POETRY 


TIME. 


THERE are days long and short, days without ending, 
Days that die middle-aged and days stillborn. 

The mind and sun play fast and loose with time, 
Bringing their seasons on. They vary and move 

In harmony or rivalry. Each hour 

Is measured out for man on these two dials. 


There are days long and short: December days 

That are but a watch in the night—and then are gone: 
Spring days that gleam through rain: Midsummer days 
And days of sorrow that go slow: Long days 

Of friendly laughter and sea-voyaging, 

And love’s short days tumbling on one another: 

Days that are snatched from the hand ; days that lie cold. 
All days are measured out by sun and mind. 


Grorce Ry.anps. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


LORD NORTHCLIFFE 


Booxs written by great men of action or affairs have 
a peculiar fascination for me. Whether it be Cesar or 
Lord Beaverbrook, Machiavelli or Lord Riddell, they 
nearly always bring into literature an atmosphere 
unknown to and unattainable by the man of letters. 
‘* My Journey Round the World,” by Alfred, Viscount 
Northcliffe (Lane, 12s. 6d. net), must now take its place 
upon the shelf with the ‘‘ De Bello Gallico,’’ ‘‘ Success,’’ 
or ‘‘ Some Things that Matter.’’ Lord Northcliffe, 
indeed, stands in a somewhat different category from 
that of the others, for, though a great man of affairs, 
his sphere of action was always the written word. This 
may account for the fact that he was, in my opinion, 
from a technical point of view an extremely good writer. 
If his character and ambitions had been different, he 
might have attained immortality as the writer of a great 
book rather than as the creator of ‘‘ Answers,’’ 
‘“Comic Cuts,’’ and ‘‘ The Daily Mail.’’ This 
posthumous book, which contains the diary of what he 
called his ‘‘ world whirl,’’ proves this. It was intended 
to be read by his family and friends, and was dictated in 
trains and hotels and ships and the inevitable discomfort 
of perpetual motion. Its superficial qualities are its read- 
ableness, vividness of description, and economy of phrase. 
There are owners of newspapers and their writers who 
could never write a ‘sentence which would be passed 


by a competent sub-editor. Lord Northcliffe was not one . 


of them ; he could always have written as well as, or even 
better than, those whom he paid to write for him. 


* * * 


But, to be fair, one must go a little further than 
that. Lord Northcliffe might have been something more 
than a good leader-writer or descriptive reporter. There 
are passages in this book which show him to have had 
a feeling for language and the cadences of prose and the 
form of a sentence which is extraordinarily rare even 
among very good writers. I wish I had the space to quote 


ce ” 


the whole passage on ‘‘ Teaism ’’ on pages 106 and 107, 
for it is only by quotation that the critic can prove his 
statements. There are faults of taste in it, clichés like 
‘‘ utter silence ’’ and ‘‘ as with a gossamer veil,’’ the 
origin of which is obvious; but these two pages and the 
whole book show that Lord Northcliffe rarely fell into 
the pitfall of the cliché or of fine writing. His style is 
quite simple and straightforward, without any great 
ornamentation of adjectives, but the words fall into their 
places in sentence and paragraph controlled by a rhythm 
and ‘‘ nervousness’’ peculiar to the writer. The 
following, torn though it is from its context, may serve 
as an example :— 

“**«'To be all gentleness,’ I heard, ‘ to learn the rare 
perfection of exquisite manners,’ ‘ to teach the inner 
meaning of courage and of the high charge of its 
guardianship of personal honour to the Shogun... .’ 
Well, frankly, I thought I was listening to one of those 
splendid creeds which, at five thousand years old, are 
yet young in Manchuria. I loved them just as ‘ Kim’ 


loved the quarter-comprehended dronings of the Lama, 
but I never connected them with tea.”’ 


* * * 


But it was not as a literary artist that Lord North- 
cliffe originally became my subject for the week. When 
I began to write about him, I did not mean to dissect 
the style of his prose. Like all great men who have 
stooped to write a book, he interested me mainly by his 
character and by the way in which he brought the flavour 


ROUND THE WORLD. 


of his character into his book. It was the same with 
his fellow-peers, Lords Beaverbrook and Riddell, who, 
recently having entered the House of Lords—to-day all 
greatness ends in the House of Lords—wrote books 
intended to show how they had managed it, but which 
really showed how it had managed them. 

* * * 

Lorp Norrucuiirre’s character, as revealed in this 
book, is more complex than that of most great men of 
action. Cesar and Napoleon were comparatively easy to 
understand, and so are the more modern examples 
referred to above. You cannot say the same of 
Lord Northcliffe. This is partly due to the fact that he 
had, what it is almost indecent for a great man of action 
to have, a sense of humour. There is evidence in these 
pages that he could even, at rare moments, see that he 
was a little ridiculous, and laugh at himself. It adds 
to his charm, but it also makes one want to protest, like 
Brack in ‘‘ Hedda Gabler ’’: ‘‘ Good God! People don’t 
do such things! ’’ For apart from this sense of humour, 
he had all the stigmata of modern greatness. Most 
important of these is the passion for or worship of success, 
and the habit of identifying success with mere large- 
ness. A note of something like respect creeps into 
Lord Northcliffe’s voice whenever in this book he writes 
about a really big thing, and nothing really big escaped 
his observation. The Maharaja, ‘‘ who does everything 
on a tremendous scale,’’ and ‘‘ has a dozen Rolls- 
Royces,’’ the native prince whose week-end party con- 
sisted of 170 guests, the largest statue of Buddha in 
the world—at Daibutsu-den—with ears 84 feet long, 
instinctively compel the admiration of a man who 
characteristically slept under sixteen blankets. Only 
once in these pages a little doubt, or even fear, chastens 
our respect for bigness. At Coldstream in Tasmania 
Madame Melba sowed some English carrot seed. The 
result was carrots two feet long and a foot in diameter at 
the top. She showed them to Lord Northcliffe, who noted 
that everything introduced into Tasmania grows to an 
enormous size: trout to thirty pounds, men to giants, and 
watercress so that it blocks rivers. ‘‘ If this develop- 
ment has taken place in a few years,’’ he rightly reflected, 
‘‘ what will happen to these things in centuries? ’’ One 
may admire a very big carrot, but if in a century or 
two this vegetable took to growing as big, say, as the 
ears of Buddha in that ‘‘ magnificent’’ statue at 
Daibutsu-den—vwell, one begins to feel a little uneasy. 

* * * 

I HAVE no space to deal with many other revelations 
of his complex character which Lord Northcliffe scattered 
through his book; I can only note baldly one or two 
curiosities. Buddhism he thought a good creed 
for children, because it taught the lesson: ‘‘ Never 
give up.” 

In Honolulu he came to the conclusion that ‘‘ no 
one can describe anything ’’ ; and on the way to Fiji he 
came to the conclusion that it was practically impossible 
to find out the facts about anything. How many great 
newspaper owners would be so acute as to make, or so 
candid as to admit, this observation ? 

And when it was all over and he found himself back 
again in Marseilles, he ended his diary with this note: 
‘“‘T have further resolved that I was not built for any 
kind of public life, and that I hate crowds, demonstra- 
tion, ceremonial, and curiously enough, although I am 
one myself, reporters.”’ 

L. W. 





